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electorate voted in favour of the confessional schools,
against eighty-nine per cent, in 1933.

So far the success of the agitation, however lament-
able, was not wholly unexpected. There will always
be weaker brethren among the Catholic population,
even of a traditionally Catholic country. There will
be those who complain that the priests are too anxious
to keep everything in their own hands; after all, it
is possible to bring up your children as Catholics
without sending them to exclusively Catholic schools.
Hours were set apart for religious teaching in the
provided schools (as we should call them), and priests
had the right of entry. Was it not doing the fair
thing by one's children to give them the opportunities
of advancement which were opened to them by being
educated on the State model? Already it was clear
that you had to be a good Nazi to get anywhere; it
was not yet clear that it was impossible to be a good
Catholic and a good Nazi at the same time; Rosen-
berg's eccentricities were not the established religion
of Germany. Sixty-five per cent, is as much as the
Church can ordinarily count upon in the way of out-
and-out supporters, where there is a conflict between
the voice of ecclesiastical and civil authorities* If
the thing had stopped there, the Church might
legitimately have complained that the State had
grossly exceeded its powers by adopting a violently
partisan policy in an issue where it should have
remained neutral; that pressure had been exerted in
defiance of the spirit in which the Concordat had
been signed; but it would have had to be admitted
that die human weakness of the weaker brethren
had been to blame in selling the pass to the enemy.